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defend the motive of enlightened self-interest, by which

" economic men " were actuated;  but this analysis of

Industry did serve, in fact, to palliate self-seeking con-
duct by showing that it fulfilled, and by suggesting that
it was " intended " to fulfil, a social purpose, as well as

by presenting such an account of the processes of bar-
gains as to teach that each man got what he deserved,
and that substantial justice was clone by the existing
methods of apportionment of wealth.

| 2. Now, addressing himself first to this defence
of the ** competitive system" of industry, Mr. Ruskin
vehemently repudiates both its morality and its utility,
the latter not only because he believes that what is
immoral cannot be ultimately useful, but because he
denies that the self-seeking motive of the "economic
man "does actually impel him to u socially profitable
line of conduct,   Competitive industry, he contends, is
doubly degrading to the character of those engaging in
it, both in the conscious motive it indulges and in the
character it imposes upon work.    Since profit, not ex-
cellence of work, is the admitted motive, the individual
producer is purely self-engrossed,  his selfishness  not
being tempered by any sense of social service ; in all
the processes of buying and selling tins selfishness is
accentuated by the constant sharp antagonism between
himself and his competitors*    Any dim perception that
competition involves some indirect co-operation towards
a common social end in kept in the background of con-
sciousness by the unceasing sense of struggle,    A system
which thus concentrates all thought upon profit, instead
of upon quality of work or excellence of achievement,
inevitably damages the character of work, and does not
secure the utility it professes to serve*   Good work canrl of Lauderdale and Malthus
